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Memorabilia. 


[NDER the heading ‘ Names, Designations 
and Appellations’ Dr. R. W. Chapman 
in Tract No. XLVII of the S.P.E. (Oxford 
University Press, 2s. 6d. net) gives an 
account, part record and part counsel, of the 
usages of good English society in the 
matter of personal names and designations. 
This al be by no means the least useful 
of the Tracts, especially to Americans 
and to foreigners. As most middle-aged 
people are vividly aware, the trend in modes 
of address is towards informality. It has 
perhaps gone further than Dr. Chapman 
supposes, for many people, we think, could 
confirm what he has told and mentions 
in a half-credulous footnote ‘‘that some 
children call their mothers by their Christian 
names.” As address in a letter—a conven- 
ient friendly intermediate between the 
Christian name and ‘‘ Mr. (or Miss) so-and- 
so”—we thought that ‘‘ Dear Henry 
James” (to take his example) was fairly 
well established. We do not remember hav- 
ing seen it used to a married woman. A 
shrewd remark where counsel is given on the 
use of Christian names is that correctness in 
this, though it depends mainly on mutual 
intimacy, ‘‘ depends also on my personality 
for Christian names come more easily to some 
tongues than to others.’’ The use of Christ- 
lan names among young people is said, 
though still very easy, to perhaps some- 
what less so than it was a few years ago. We 
were interested in an opinion, said to be 
without doubt in the older generation, that 
the use of ‘‘Sir’’ by young men to their 
seniors has been much commoner since the 
war. We should not, ourselves, from the 
letters we receive, have said that the written 

ether ‘ out of vogue.”’ as.,’’ per- 
is least Chas.,”” ‘‘ Thos.,”” 
“Wm.,” “Jno.”’ occur fairly frequently. 


The sections on the Universities, the Law, 
the Navy and the Army are entertaining as 
well as informative; e.g., the question of the 
use of ‘‘Master’’ before a surname; and there 
are some curious anomalies in the different 
versions of their names commonly used in 
speaking of public characters. 

EB summer number of the Journal of the 

Society . for Army Historical Research 
begins with a photograph of his Majesty the 
King as Colonel-in-Chief of the Welsh 
Guards and an article by Captain H. Oakes- 
Jones on ‘ Trooping the Colour,’ in view of 
the approaching celebration of the King’s 
birthday when, after that ceremony he will 
be seen riding at the head of his Household 
Troops, Captain Oakes-Jones takes occasion 
to remind his readers that whereas the title 
“Royal appertains to the official designa- 
tion of the Navy and the Air Force, the 
Army, since the Restoration has always been 
officially designated ‘‘ His Majesty’s Army.” 
Major Louis Keene contributes a full and 
fully illustrated paper on the ‘ Badges of the 
Canadian Expeditionary Force ’—which, as a 
side issue, rather goes to show that the choice 
of a leaf (here the maple-leaf) for a badge 
is not, from the designer’s point of view, a 
very fortunate one. r. W. L. Burn’s ‘A 
Scots Fusilier and Dragoon under Marl- 
borough’ is based principally on the letters 
of James Campbell to his brother Loudoun— 
an attractive picture of eighteenth-century 
gallantry, which adds some good details to 
our knowledge of several actions. Major G. 
Tylden writes on the ‘ Basutoland Rebellion 
of 1880-81’; and Mr. C. T. Atkinson on 
i Marlborough’s Orders of Battle.’ 


E University Tutorial Press has re- 

issued, in a fifth edition (price 2s. 6d.) 
the useful little compendium entitled 
‘ Citizenship, its Rights and Duties,’ first 
put together by Dr. Aston, and now revised, 
rewritten and extended into conformity with 
the present state of affairs and of public 


opinion. In the concluding chapter, ‘ Citi- 
zenship and World Peace,’ there is a 
survey of the ry of world peace 
from the aspirati®is of some ancient 


thinkers on th the gropings 
wards it of thinkers in the early Church and 
the Middle Ages, and the Renaissance, to the 
Grand Desseon of Henry IV, the Quakers’ 
protest, eighteenth century ideals, the Holy 
Alliance and so to the of Nations. 
Efforts towards it will perhaps, to future his- 
torians appear as a main claim to honour in 
the Tsars. 


| 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL. 


Otp PAULINES WHO ATTENDED ITS 
ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS IN THE EIGuHT- 
EENTH AND: EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


(See ante pp. 308, 328, 346). 


Mr. Morton. Worcester. 
{This is a new name of a hitherto un- 
recorded Old Pauline. } 
Mr. Merac, L. P. St. Dunstans Hill. 
[This must, 1 think, be Moses Laporte 
Merac, who entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 7 
son of Moses M. merchant of Hackney ”’ 
April 27, 1781. R.B.G. i. p. 175.] 
Maxwett, Lt.-Cot., Governor of Sierra 


Leone. 

{Charles William Maxwell entered St. 
Paul’s ‘‘aged 9 son of Charles M 
apothecary of Fleet Street’? Jan. 18, 
1785. His brother James Douglas “ aged 
8’’ entered the school the same day. 
R.B.G. i. p. 184. He became an ensign 
in the Army in 1795, and was engaged in 
the defence of St. Vincent. In 1799 he 
was present at the surrender of the 
Dutch fleet at the Helder. In 1800 he 
was in the expedition for the attack on 
Belleisle and afterwards in the affair of 
Ferrol. After this he was stationed in 
Gibraltar and Malta until the peace of 
1802. He served in South America in 
1806. In 1809 he commanded the land 
force in the capture of the French fort- 
ress and settlement of Senegal. In 1810 
he was appointed Lieutenant-Governor 
of Senegal, and in 1811 Governor of 
Sierra Leone. He retired from the latter 
post in 1814 owing to ill health. 

Soon after Col. Maxwell’s retirement an 
American, named Cooke, who with two 
European merchants had. been sentenced 
in Sierra Leone to transportation for 
fourteen years for slave trading, brought 
an action against him im England for 
false imprisonment and damages, for 
seizing his goods, which had been dis- 
tributed as prize, and for destroying his 
factory in the process of eradicating the 
slave trade. The action was taken as a 
consequence of the Law Officers of the 
Crown having reported that the Acting 
Judge who had tried the three men had 

exceeded his jurisdiction inasmuch as 


the commercial establishments cop. 
cerned were outside the limits of the 
Colony of Sierra Leone. In view of this 
report the Government had set Cooke 
and his two colleagues at liberty. The 
action against Colonel Maxwell was 
heard by Mr. Justice Bagley in 1817, 
The jury awarded damages to the 
laintiff in £20,000. This sum was paid 
y Government, thus showing that no 
weight was attached by the administra. 
tion to the plaintiff's suggestion that 
anxiety to share in the prize money had 
prompted the Governor’s action.  (W, 
W. Crooke’s ‘ History of Sierra Leone,’ 


86). 

I have, so far, been unable to trace the 
further career of Colonel Maxwell.] 

Mr. Mars, Joun. Ludgate Hill. 

[John Marsh entered St. Paul’s ‘ aged 
10 son of John M maker at No. 54 
in Tooley Street June 7, 1769. ] 

Mortey Mark. Doctors Commons. 

{Mark Morley entered St. Paul’s “ aged 
10 son of Susannah M. widow of St 


Ann’s Blackfryars’’ Feb. 28, 1772. 
R.B.G. i. p. 152.] 
MarsHatt THomas. Bucklersbury. 


[Thomas Marshall entered St. Paul’s 
“aged 11 son of Thomas M., wholesale 
linen draper of Bucklersbury ’’ Aug. 4, 
1800. R.B.G. i. p. 221.] 

Moore, Doctors Commons. 

{William Moore entered St. Paul’s “ aged 
10 son of Philip M. Vicar Generals 
Office Doctors Commons ’’ May 7, 1773. 
His brother Philip entered, aged 12, in 
the same year. R.B.G. i. p. 155.] 

Mutter, Rev. J. E. Buckleton, Worcester- 
shire. 

[John Miller with his two brothers, 
Thomas Elton and John Kirkman, all 
entered St. Paul’s as non-foundationers 
in 1800-1. They were the sons of the 
Rev. Peter M. of Bockleton. John Mil- 
ler became Vicar of Bockleton, and died 
in 1864. R.B.G. i. p. 223.] 

Mr. MERITon, JOHN. oster Lane. 

(This is a new name of a hitherto um 

recorded Old Pauline. ] 
Merape, Rev. RicHarp. 

[Richard Meade entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 
7 son of the late —— Edward ” Aug. 16, 
1788. He became Perpetual Curate of 
Princes Risboro’ and Rector of Hor- 
senden, and died in 1844. In the Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, Register his father 
is described as being ‘‘ of Cripplegate, 
Arm,’’] 
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Maser, Rev. Witutam. Myrthyr Tydwell 


{Peter William Maber entered St. Paul’s 
“aged 11 son of Peter M. bag factor of 
Cornhill ’” May 9, 1786. His brother 
George Martin Maber entered the school 
aged 8 in 1775. He became Rector of 
Merthyr Tydvill in 1795. R.B.G. i. pp. 
161 and 188. ] 

Mr, Monty, suntor. Wood Street. 

[William Gerrard Money entered St. 

Paul’s “‘ aged 10 son of William M., 
attorney, of Wood Street,” March 30, 
1795. 

” MarHews, CHARLES. Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane. 


(This, which is the name of a hitherto un- 
recorded Old Pauline, must be that of 
Charles Mathews, the elder, the son of a 
bookseller in the Strand, who was acting 
at Drury Lane from 1807 until the 
theatre was burnt in 1809. He was born 
in 1776 and died in 1835. He is known 
to have been at St. Martin’s Free School 
and at Merchant Taylors but no mention 
is made of St. Paul’s in the early (and 
autobiographical) part of his Life which 
was written his widow. ‘ D.N.B.'| 

Mr, Movutp, Jonn. Newgate Street. 

{I think this must be John Moulds who 
entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 10 son of 
Thomas M., ferule maker of Devereux 
Court in the Strand” Aug. 2, 1775. 
R.B.G. i. p. 161.] 

Mr, Morris, Joun. East India House. 

{I think this must be John Morice, who 
entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 11 son of Rev. 
Mr. M., rector of all hallows Bread 


Street” Jan, 21, 1775. RBG. i. p| 


Mitcnett, Rev. R. D. 
Oxford. 
{This is a new name of a hitherto un- 
recorded Old Pauline. ] 
Mr, Merrick, G. R. 
cery Lane. 
{This is a new name of a hitherto un- 
recorded Old Pauline. ] 
Mr. Nicuotts [sic], Jno. Bowyer. Red 
Lion Passage, Fleet Street. 


Wadham College, 


[John Bowyer Nichols entered St. Paul’s | 
“aged 11 son of John N. of Red Lion} 


Passage’ Oct. 9, 1790. Printer, an- 


tiquary, joint editor and sole proprietor | 
Nat. | 
ob. 1863. His son, Robert Cra- |} 


of the 

1779; 

dock Nichols, entered the school, aged 8, 
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Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Symonds Inn, Chan- | 


Mr. Newman, W. L. City Solicitor, Guild- 
hall. 


[William Lewis Newman entered St.. Paul’s 
‘* aged 9 son of John N. gent. of Giltspur 
Street ’’ June 10, 1771. On the same 
day his brother John Addison entered 
the school, aged 11. R.B.G. i. p. 150.] 

Mr. Newman, A, N 
Mr. Newman, J. ewgate. 

[James Newman entered St. Paul’s “‘ aged 
11 son of John N., gent of the parish of 
St. Sept. 25, 1778. R.B.G. 
i. p. 169. Seeing that St. Sepulchre’s 
Church is at the end of Giltspur Street 
where it joins Newgate Street, I think it 
is clear that James Newman is the 
brother of William Lewis Newman re- 
ferred to above and that ‘‘ A New-man ” 
in this entry is most probably Joseph 
Addison Newman referred to in the last 
entry. R.B.G. i. pp. 150 and 169.] 


Mr. Nixon. Highgate. 
[This is probably Richard Nixon who 
entered St. Paul’s ‘“‘ aged 13 son of 


Richard N. gent. of No. 35 Lambs Con- 
duit Street’? Nov. 4, 1777. R.B.G. i. 


p. 166.] 
Mr, Essex Street 


NETHERSOLE, 
Strand. 

[William Pierce Nethersole entered St. 
Paul’s ‘‘ aged 11 son of widow N. Tallow- 
chandler of the Strand Aug. 21, 1778. 
I do not think there can be any doubt in 
view of the address given above that he 
is the father of William aged 12, Henry 

ed 10, and William Edward aged 10, 
who entered the school in 1812, 1812 and 
1838 respectively. The first two are de- 
scribed as the sons of ‘‘ William N. 
attorney, Essex Street, Strand ’’ and the 
third as the son of ‘‘ W.D.N.”’ (a likely 
clerical error for W.P.N.) “solicitor 


Wo. 


15 Essex Street, Strand.’’ R.B.G. i. pp. 
168, 243, 244 and 297. ] 

‘Owen, Rev. Joun. Fulham. 

' [John Owen entered St. Paul’s “‘ aged 11 
d son of Richard O of Old Street Middle- 


sex ”’ June 18, 1777. He was one of the 
founders and principal secretary of the 
British and Forei; Bible Society: 
Curate of Fulham 1795-1813. Nat. 1766; 

ob. 1822. Was James Owen who entered 

St. Paul’s ‘“‘ aged 11 son of Richard O. 
jeweller of Helmet Row Old Street 

ad ’’ on May 20, 1784, his brother? 
R.B.G. i. pp. 166 and 183. ‘ D.N.B.’] 
Mr. Pricorr 


in 1833. R.B.G. i. pp, 200 and : 
*D.N.B.’} 


.P. 6 Old Bailey. 
Pryor Pigott entered St. Paul’s 


[Walter 
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(age not stated) ‘‘ son of Thomas P. at 
No. 46 Fetter Lane’’ on Feb. 15, 1774. 
R.B.G. i. p. 157.] 


Mr. Parker, REGinatp. Doctors Commons. 
oo Parker entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 
10 son of Reginald P. gent of Wardrobe 
Court, Doctors Commons’”’ Dec. 28, 
1797. Charles Parker who entered the 
school, aged 8, as ‘‘son of Reginald 
pro is brother. R.B.G. i. pp. 215 
and 206] 
Prrippen, Revp, 100 Fleet Street. 

{John Pridden entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 7 
son of John P. bookseller in Fleet 
Street ’’’ Aug. 3, 1764. He became a 
Minor Canon both of Westminster and 
St. Paul’s and Rector of St. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate. Nat. 1764; ob. 1825. It 
is from his MS. collection that the pre- 
sent list comes. R.B.G. i. p. 130. 
*D.N.B.’] 

Mr. Wittiam. Docturs Commons. 

{William Mills Pulley entered St. Paul’s 
‘‘aged 9 son of William P gent of Doc- 


tors Commons ”’ Jan. 12, 1 R.B.G. 
i, p. 211. 
Mr. Price, Rosert. Old Change. 


[Robert Stacey Price entered St. Paul’s 
‘* aged 8, son of Robert P of St. Mild- 
reds Bread Street’? July 24, 1800. 
R.B.G. i. p. 221.] 

Mr. Pottock, Freperick, Sergeants Inn. 

{Jonathan Frederick Pollock entered St. 
Paul’s ‘‘aged 16 son of Thomas P. 
sadler of Charing Cross ’’ Jan. 27, 1799. 
He became Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. Nat. 
1783 ; ob. 1870. 

Two brothers, three sons, a grandson and 
three nephews of Sir Frederick were edu- 
cated at St. Paul’s. They include Sir 
David, Chief Justice of buen: Sir 
William, 2nd Baronet, Queen’s Remem- 
brancer; and Sir Charles, the last of the 
Barons of the Exchequer. } 

Parks [sic], Carr. 36 Foley Place. 

{Richard Parkes entered St. Paul’s “‘ aged 
10’ April 6, 1753 (no father’s name is 
given). R.B.G. i. p. 101.] 

Mr. Price, Bensamin. Lincoln’s Inn. 

[Benjamin Price entered St. Paul’s “‘ aged 
16, son of Meredith Price ’’ (no address) 
May 16, 1764. R.B.G. i. p. 130.) 

Porticary, Revp. Blackheath. 

[John Poticary [sic] entered St. Paul’s 

aged 12 son of Christopher P. Watch- 
case maker of Bridgewater Square” 


April 27, 1776. He became a congrega. 
tional minister at Newport, Isle of 
Wight, and later became a Unitarian; 
in 1806 he became a schoolmaster at 
Blackheath, and this was Benjamin 
Disraeli’s first school from 1813-1817, 
He died in 1820. For some reason, in 
various places, including Moneypenny’s 
: Life of Lord Beaconsfield,’ his name is 
incorrectly given as ‘‘ Potticary,” 
R.B.G. 163; ‘N. & Q.’ 10S. xi, 
(May, 1909). ] 
Mr. Pasquier. 8 Dyers Buildings, Holborn, 
{William Henry Pasquier entered §t. 
Paul’s ‘a 11 son of Peter P. vin- 
tner”’ of Ludgate Hill, Jan. 9, 1797, 
R.B.G. i. 218}. 
” Payne James. Newgate Street. 
[James Payne entered St. Paul’s “ aged 
8 son of George P. hosier of Newgate 
Street ’’ Feb. 18, 1793.R. B.G. i. p. 206.] 
” PostERN [sic] Messrs. Aldersgate Street, 
{Paul Postan ‘‘ aged Thomas 
Postan ‘‘ aged 10’ each the “son of 
Paul P. auctioneer of Aldersgate 
Street ’’ entered St. Paul’s on June 2, 
1786 and May 26, 1791 respectively. 
R.B.G. i. pp. 189 and 201.] 
Panten [sic] Stanhope Street, Clare 
Market. 
(This is clearly Jesse Ponten, who entered 
entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 9 son of John 
P., hatmaker Stanhope Street, Clare 
Market ’’ Feb. 20, 1761. He was a 
Pauline Exhibitioner at Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, and took his B.A. in 1774. 
His brother John entered the school 
- 9 in 1783. R.B.G. i. pp. 122 and 


Pupprcoat, Rev. J. Herts. 
[This is a new name of a hitherto unre 
corded Old Pauline. ] 
Mr. Pearson. London Militia. 
{I am unable to identify this man. ] 
Doctors Commons. 
{James Edward Pownall entered St. 


Paul’s ‘‘ aged 9 son of James P. gent of 5 


Basinghall Street ’’’ Dec. 16, 1784.] 
Parry Dr. Hillingdon, Near Uxbridge. 
{This is a new name of a hitherto u- 
recorded Old Pauline. ] 
Mr. Parrripce. Mr. Fowells, Finch Lane. 
[John Charles Partridge was admitted as 
a non-foundationer in 1801-2 and left the 
school in 1805-6. R.B.G. i. p. 225.] 
Rosrnson. Liverpool. 
{I am unable to identify this man.] 
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” sic], Lord M ’s Office, “aged 10 son of John R. St. Paul’s 
Lend: Mayer's Churchyard” Oct. 19, 1764. He be- 


[G. T. Robert nal entered St. Paul’s 
“aged 11 son of James R. gent, Apple- 
gate ’’ June 26, 1787. R.B.G. i. p. 191.) 

” RICHARDSON. ew Inn 13. 
[It has not been possible to identify this 


Dr. Epwp. Bloomsbury 
Square. 


[Edward Roberts entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 
12 son of Widow R. Croydon Surrey ”’ 


July 12, 1775.} 
Mr. Rostnson, Bartlett's 
Paul’s 


Buildings. 
{William Robinson entered St. 
“aged 9 son of James R. surveyor of 
Old Street Road ’”’ July 7, 1786. He be- 
came a solicitor and later a barrister, 
and published legal writings and topo- 
graphical works relating to the history 
of Hackney and other parts of London. 
R.B.G. i. p. 189; ‘ D.N.B.’] 

” Reap, Joun. Mr. Edwards, St. Paul’s 

Churchyard. 

{John Read entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 8 
son of John R., gent. of Great James 
Street, Bedford Row” Oct. 19, 1792. 

i R.B.G. i. p. 205.] 
Surrey Square, Kent Road. 

{John er Rush entered St. Paul’s 
“aged 10” and Henry John Rush 
“aged 13,’’ each described as “ son of 
the late Roger R. gent of St. Martin in 
the Fields’ Jan 29, 1802. Henry John 
was Rector of Hollington, Sussex. 
R.B.G. i. p. 

”" Riper, JAMES. Igrade Place, Wal- 
worth. 

[This is a new name of a hitherto un- 

recorded Old Pauline. 
Rovsr, Epwazp, } East India House, 
Henry, 

[Edward Rouse entered St. Paul’s ‘ aged 
10” and Henry Rouse ‘‘ aged 11,”’ each 
being described as the ‘‘ son of Benjamin 
R., gent of Bridge Street, Blackfryers ”’ 
on Oct. 14, 1793. John Main Rouse, who 
entered the school ‘‘ aged 8 son of Ben- 
jamin R. gent of Snow Hill” Feb. 23, 
1786, and Beaienia Rouse, who entered 
“aged 11 son of Benjamin R Hand in 
Hand Fire Office ” on Oct. 3, 1791, were 
no doubt other brothers. R.B.G. i. pp. 


187, 202, and 
Rrvincton, C. St, Paul’s Churchyard. 


WILLIAM. 


came a well known publisher. R.B.G. i. 

p. 131. ‘D.N.B.’ 

” Roperts. Fleet Market. 

{Charles Julius Roberts entered St. Paul’s 
‘“‘ aged 9 son of Samuel R., floor cloth 
manufacturer of Fleet Market”? July 
31, 1804. He became a physician and 
was F.R.C.P. and R.B.G. i. 
p. 228 


Roperts, Dr. St. Paul’s School, 

[Richard Roberts went up from St. Paul’s 
to Jesus College, Cambridge, in 1749, 
and was High Master of St. Paul’s from 
1769 to 1814, when he resigned at the 
age of eighty-five. He died in 1823. 
R.B.G. i. p. 82.] 

Mr. Ripovut James. Paternoster Row, 
St. Paul’s. 

[This is a new name of an Old Pauline 
hitherto unidentified. He is probably 
a brother of George Ridout, who entered 
the school ‘‘ aged 9 son of John R., 
apothecary of Paternoster Row” on 
Dec, 28, 1797. George R. became a clergy- 
man and his son bearing the same name 
entered the school in 1829. R.B.G. i. 
215 and 280. ] 

Rarupone, Revo. 

[ Thomas Rathbone (Rawbone) entered St. 
Paul’s ‘‘ aged 10 son of Rev. John R. 
Oxford’’ Jan. 3, 1792. He became Fel- 
low and bursar of Magdalen College, 
Oxford; ob. 1816. R.B.G. i. p. 203. 

Row ey, Lt.-Cot. 90 Pall Mall. 

[This is probably John Rowley who en- 
tered St. Paul’s aged 8, son of Abben 
R., of Bread Street, May 7, 1773. 
R.B.G. i. p. 155. Can this be Major- 
General John Rowley nat. 1768 (?) 
ob. 1824, who was Deputy Inspector- 
General of Fortifications? ‘D.N.B.’] 

Renourp (sic], Revp. I. Sidney College, 
Cambridge. 

[This is a new name of a hitherto uniden- 
tified Old Pauline. He was probably 
related to George Cecil MRenouard 
(Renourd), who entered St. Paul’s 
“aged 11 son of Peter R., adjutant in 
the Rutland Militia’? March 19, 1793. 
He graduated from Sidney Sussex and 
became Lord Almoner’s Professor of 
Arabic at Cambridge. R.B.G. i. p. 
206; ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Mr, Rossiter [ste. 
[James Rosseter entered St. Paul’s as a 


[Charles Rivington entered St. Paul’s 


non-foundationer in 1780-1. He left in 
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1783-4. R.B.G. i. p. 175. He was ad- 
mitted as James Wickenden Rosseter, son 
of James R., of London, as a Fellow 
Commoner of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, aged 17, in 1783; B.A. 1787; 
M.A. 1791.] 


Mr. Raprorp, Ricuarp. Hammersmith. 

[Richard Radford entered St. Paul’s 
‘‘ aged 9 son of Alexander R. apothecary 
of Fleet Street ’’ May 16, 1764. Alexan- 
der R., who entered the school aged 10 
on April 25, 1766, but of whose parent- 
age or place of residence there is no 
record is, owing to the similarity of 
name to the father, probably a brother 
of Richard R.] 

Roserts, Rev. A. St. Albans, Herts. 

[Is this Alfred William Roberts, who en- 
tered St. Paul’s “aged 7 nephew of 
Richard Roberts High Master of St. 
Paul’s School’? M.A., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 17927] 

Mr. Roperts, Witt1am. Lincolns Inn. 

[William Roberts entered St. Paul’s 
“aged 13 son of William R., gent of 
Wandsworth ”’ July 6, 1780. He came 
to St. Paul’s from Eton; was editor of 
the British Review; nat. 1767 ob. 1849. 
R.B.G. i. p. 173; ‘ D.N.B.’] 

Ricwarps. 193 Strand. 

{It has proved impossible to identify this 
man SS various boys of the same 
surname who entered St. Paul’s in the 
relevant years. 


Micwaet F. J. McDonne tt. 
(To be concluded.) 


Jerusalem. 


ROBERT ELWES AND THE 
SCHOONER CAROLINE. 


RECENTLY, while preparing an article 

upon Herman Melville’s residence in the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean, I read Robert 
Elwes’s ‘A Sketcher’s Tour round the 
World.’! Checking pages 179-222, which the 
author devotes to his experience in the 
Hawaiian Islands, by two contemporary 
Honolulu newspapers, I found his narrative 
to be remarkably exact in all but a singe epi- 
sode. For that, however, I can find no cor- 
roboration in the newspapers. I believe that 
I have found the explanation of this sudden 
and puzzling apparent deviation from the 


1 London: Hurst and Blackett, 1854. I have 
used the second edition. For brevity’s sake, I 
shall hereafter refer to the book as ‘ Tour.’ 


fact on the part of an otherwise demonstrably 
veracious writer. Whether or not my solu. 
tion of this problem is the correct one, [ 
may at Jeast call attenion to it. 

Elwes, much of whose travelling was done 
on British naval vessels, sailed from Callao, 
Peru, on April 21, 1849, for the Sandwich 
Islands, on board the frigate Amphitrite, 
Captain Rodney Eden.2 The Amphitrite 
carried only twenty-five guns, but they were 
very heavy.5 Her officers and crew, two hun- 
dred and forty in number, were strongly 
attached to Captain Eden.4 The first lieut- 
enant of the Amphitrite, Mr. Walker, was 
an unusually efficient officer.5 

On the thirty-first day from Calloa, the 
mountains of the island of Maui were 
sighted, and then those of Hawaii. After 
lying to for the night, the Amphitrite ran 
in between the islands to anchor off Hono- 
lulu harbour. No attempt was made until 
the following day to take the ship in, as no 
vessel so large had ever before entered the 
bay. Revertdben, the Amphitrite was safely 
warped into the harbour, 
chored.6 

During the stay of the men-of-war at 
Honolulu, some of her officers lived on shore 
in native huts which they rented. Captain 
Eden, Elwes, and one of the lieutenants, how- 
ever, occupied a very good stone house, lent 
them by Mr. Wyllie, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, who afterwards called it ‘‘ Eden” in 
the seaman’s honour.’ 


where she an- 


2 ‘Tour, p. 179. See the Polynesian 
(Honolulu) vi, pp, 6, 7 (May 26, 1849), for a 
report of the Amphitrite’s arrival at Honolulu. 

3 They included eleven Paixhan guns of 8 
and 10 inch calibre. See the Polynesian, vi. p. 
18 (June 16, 1849), in which King Kame 
hameha’s visit to the Amphitrite is described. 

4 In a letter to Captain Eden, R. C. Wyllie, 
the Hawaiian Minister for Foreign Relations, 
refers to the excellent discipline on board the 
ship and the good conduct of the crew on shore, 
This communication, dated June 12, 18 
(properly 1849), was published in 
Polynesian, vi, p.19 (June 16, 1849). 

5 Accordi 
M.’s Ship ‘ Amphitrite,’” published in the 
Polynesian, vi, p. 7 (May 26, 1849), the first 
lieutenant of the frigate was George Walker. 

6‘ Tour,’ pp. 180-181; the Polynesian, vi. p. 6 
(May 26, 1849). It is stated in the newspaper, 
however, that the Amphitrite reached Hone 


lulu on May 22, in thirty-two days from Callao, 
but was not brought into the harbour until 
May 25. 

7 * Tour,’ p. 183. See the Polynesian, vi, p. 1 
June 2, 1849); ibid., vi, p. 18 (June 16, 1849); 
| ibid., vi, p. 22 (Jume 23, 1849). 


Actually Mr. 
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strably In his brief description of Honolulu, | Amphitrite to see some shot and shell firing.“ 
y solu. Elwes mentions its two hotels, one kept by | A target had been set up at 900 yards’ dis- 
one, | a Scotsman, the other by a Frenchman. | tance, but although every shot went near it, 
Bach had its billiard table. There were| none ever struck it. The large 10-inch 


ae also bowling alleys in the town.9 pivot-gun on the a. of the frigate at- 
ee Soon after their arrival in Honolulu, | '@¢t much attention. 


itri tain Eden and his officers, and Elwes,10), After the target practice was concluded, 
with Commander Wood, of the | !uncheon was served in the captain’s cabin; 

Pandora and her officers, were all presented but as there was not room for all, Prince 
o hun- in due form to the King of Hawaii. They | Alexander, Mr. Hopkins, the King’s secre- 
rongly were introduced by the British Consul- pes and Elwes repaired to the gun-room, 


- Lieut. General for the Pacific, William Miller. The | 224 there had a ‘‘ capital meal.” return- 

we heir-apparent, Prince Alexander, several of | 2g to the cabin, Elwes was informed by 

. the high chiefs, and various of the officers of | Paki of his desire to smoke; and so the 
the state were present at the ceremony. Among traveller found him and some others ky place 

a the last was Dr. Judd, Minister of Finance, | °" deck suitable for this indulgence.? 

Atte | Who acted as interpreter for the King. At half-past four, the King left the 

to aan On Monday, June 11, 1849, the King, Amphitrite, receiving a royal salute; and, 


H the Queen, the Prince, the Chamberlain | having sent the Queen on shore, he boarded 
; wil Ay and several chiefs went on board the | his own yacht, the Kamehameha IIl., which 
lled his h “Bd adding a islan 0 awall, aving on 1daes 
Winkle ‘the English proper ‘name in the Prince Alexander, Hopkins, and 


: a to end it, in the Polynesian manner, with a| Dr. Judd, together with Elwes who was the 
vowel. guest of the last-named.!8 The principal pur- 
‘ 8‘Tour,’ p. 183. Samuel Thompson was the | pose of this expedition was to survey and lay 
e e proprietor of the Maine Hotel, which had “an | out a road across Hawaii; but it was also 
| Shore excellent new Billiard Table and two good bowl- posed d th ] “M 
aptain ing alleys.” The Hotel de France, which was Roe — 
how- kept by Le Guevel and Pealmon, » WHICR & lew weeks before become 
billiard room wi wo go ables. See the 
Polynesian, vi, p. 35 (July 14, 1849), and other| 4 ‘Tour’, pp. 193-194. The visit, which was 
pays issues for advertisements of these hotels. announced in the Polynesian, vi, 14 (June 9, 
n” in 3‘ Tour,’ p. 183. See the preceding note. 1849), is described at some length in the issue 


‘ , . . | for June 16, 1849 (vi. p. 18). 
10 ‘Tour,’ p. 192. See the Polynesian, vi, 7 
p. 6 (May 26, 1849); ibid., vi, p. 11 (June 2, 15‘ Tour,’ p. 194. The target, according to the 


“Mr. Ellwys, an ‘English gentleman,”| oho yards from the Amphitrite. the 
actele is listed, at the first reference, among those same notice, mention is made of the excellent 

f 8 presented to King Kamehameha c marksmanship displayed the English 
a 1 The surveying brig Pandora arrived at} gunners. Foreign Minister Wyllie, in a letter 
"Keun Honolulu from Panama, on May 16, 1849, the | to Captain Eden (published in the’ Polynesian, 
ibed Polynesian vi, p. 3—(May 19, 1849). On May | vi, p. 19—June 16, 1849), assured him of the 
W vl %, she sailed from Honolulu for England via} deep impression this target practice had made 
a ben, Pitcairn Island and valparaiso (ibid., vi, p. 15—| upon the royal visitors, who were certain every 


(June 9, 1849). In the Polynesian for June 2,| shot fired would have hulled a vessel 


rd the 1849 (vi, p. 10), the date of the Pandora’s lying 


L where the target was. 
_ departure is given as May 29. : 16 ‘ Tour,’ “1 194. The representative of the 
. = 2 An account of this event, which took place | Polynesian makes a specific reference to this 


on May 25, 1849, is to be found in the} gun (vi, p. 18—June 16, 1849). 


Polynesian, vi, p. 6 (May 26, 1849). Those 1? ‘Tour,’ 194 ini i 

present besides the King, the English naval| members of Che = 

in fi officers, and Elwes were: “ The Premier, the| speeches reported in the Polynesian, loc. cit 

Ik rst Tags Ministers, the High Chiefs, Members of | “ig « Tour’ p. 194. See the Polynesian “wa P 

ee the Kings [sic] Privy Council, Alex. Liho Liho | 1g, 19 (June 16, 1849). At the second reference, 

ri. p. 6 sic], his Excellency the acting Governor of|the members of the part accompanying the 

7 hu, the Governor of Kauai, and Mr. Sec-| King are named as “the Minister of Finance 

called retary Hopkins. ; f [Dr. Judd], Mr. Secretary Hopkins, and Mr. 
antl 3 A. Paki, as Chamberlain to the King, pub-| Elwes, the English traveller.’ The name of 

lished an official notice in the Polynesian, vi, p.| the last is d correctly here, it will be 
5 39 (July 21, 1849). He was present in his official | observed. 
"1Bi0); capacity at King Kamehameha’s audience to; 19 Elwes’s recording of Hawaiian names is 


the officers of the Amphitrite and the Pandora | not always correct, or at least not always con- 
i makes 


(ibid., vi, p. 6—(May 26, 1849). formable to present usage. Kilauea he 


ly Mr. 
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exceedingly active.20 

After a slow voyage, during which they 
were becalmed off Maui, the Kamehameha 
III. anchored at Kailua, their destination, 
on June 14. Here, as a royal salute was 
being fired, a native artilleryman was badly 
injured by the premature explosion of a 
charge. One of Nis hands was blown off 
the wrist and the other was severely wounded. 
After some hesitancy, Dr. Judd, at Elwes’s 
urging, amputated the man’s hand a little 
above the wrist.2! 

In the course of his wanderings, Elwes 
finally reached Hilo, whence he proposed to 
ascend Mt. Kilauea. He found the United 
States man-of-war Ohio, in Hilo harbour 
and her men enjoying shore leave. Elwes 
takes this occasion to express his amusement 
at the high praise of the conduct of the 
American seamen at Hilo, which appeared 
in the Polynesian. He ascribed their orderly 
behaviour to the fact that they could get no 
liquor at Hilo, and pone: that fighting 
and drunkenness were the regular order, when 
the Ohio’s men went ashore lafer among the 
drinking places of Honolulu.2 

On June 21, Elwes set out from Hilo, with 
a guide, to ascend the volcano, Mt. Kilauea. 
At noon of the next day they arrived at the 
brink of the crater. Their return occupied 
all of June 23. On reaching Hilo, Elwes 
went on board the royal yacht, which sailed 
for Lahaina, on the island of Maui, where 
he was landed while the vessel continued her 
cruise.24 The traveller now made an excur- 


“ Kiruea,” and Mauna Loa is “ Mourna Roa,” 
as above (‘ Tour, pp. 202, 207, etc.). 

20 The activity of Mauna Loa was reported 
in the Polynesian, vi, p. 2 (May 19, 1849), ibid., 
vi, p. 6 (May 26, 1849). At the same time, Mt. 
Kileuea was said also to be in eruption. 

21 ‘Tour,’ pp. 196-197. See the Polynesian, 
vi, p. 26 (June 30, 1849). 

22 * Tour,’ pp. 203-204. Praise of the Ohio’s 
crew is found in the Polynesian, vi P. 26 
(June 30, 1849), and ibid., vi. p. 31 (July 7, 
1849). Had Elwes been in Honolulu on July 14, 
1849, he might have found something to criticize 
in the contact of the Amphitrite’s crew while 
on shore-leave. A party from the ship “ after 
becoming intoxicated, committed considerable 
damage ” to the Hotel de France, after gaining 
access to it. In this, however, they were merely 
following a precedent set by men from the 
Ohio. i the Polynesian, vi, p. 38 (July 21, 


1849), 

23 Mt. Kilauea had been in eruption in April 
and May (the Polynesian, vi, p. 2 (May 19, 
1849); ibid., vi. p. 6 (May 26, 1849). 

24 ‘Tour,’ p. 211. As a matter of fact, the 
royal yacht, Kamehameha III, save when she 


sion to Mauna Haleakala, which he climbed 
returning to Lahaina on June 29.3 Hors 
Elwes records his surprise at finding, at the 
corner of Broadway and Canal Street in 
Lahaina, a large sign indicating that “ J, 
Halstead, an American keeps ‘ The Hawaiian 
Hotel, with a billiard-table and bowling- 
alley.’’’6 As there was no vessel saili 
for Honolulu, Elwes had to spend several 
days at Lahaina. On July 3,2” the Ohio 
arrived, and her commander, Captain (, K, 
aig offered Elwes a passage to Hono- 
lulu. This he refused, embarking instead in 
a small native schooner in which he reached 
Honolulu on July 4,28 the same day as the 
Ohio.29 

Upon arriving in Honolulu, Elwes began 
immediately to seek a vessel in which to leave 
the islands. Finding none bound for China, 
where he had hoped to proceed next, but dis- 
covering one which was soon to sail for 
Tahiti, he resolved to take passage in her for 
the Society Islands, with the intention of 
possibly continuing in her to Hobart Town 
Tasmania, her ultimate destination. This 
vessel, Elwes says, was the 98-ton schooner 
Caroline, of Hobart Town, commanded by 
Captain Carter. She had taken a cargo to 
California, and had just returned to Hono- 
lulu whence, at the end of the week—about 
Saturday, July 7,—she was to sail for Hobart 
Town, calling at Papeete and probably also 
at some New Zealand port. (‘ Tour’ p. 219.) 


The Caroline sailed from Honolulu about 
July 10, as she reached Papeete, Aug. 5, after 
a voyage of twenty-seven days. (Ibid. p. 
225.) There were three cabin passengers in 
all — Elwes, a Captain L—— (Lover) (Ibid. 
pp. 223, 244), and a Dr. Johnston, of 


was needed to transport the King, plied regu- 
larly as a packet between Honolulu and 
Lahaina. See the advertisement in the 
Polynesian, vi, p. 32, (July 7, 1849). 

25 ‘ Tour,’ pp. 212-217. 


26 All these facts are confirmed by John J.» 


Halstead’s advertisements in the Polynesian. 
Sr example, the issue for July 7, 1849 (vi, 


82). 

27 July, 3,.1849, was not a Monday, as Elwes 
states (‘ Tour,’ p. 218), but a Tuesday. 

28 It seems incredible that Elwes’s refusal 
was based upon an objection to being upon an 
American warship at the celebration of Inde- 
pendence Day. 

29 The Polynesian, vi, p. 31 (July 7, 1849). 
Elwes’s ostensible reason for not accepting 
Captain Stribling’s invitation had been “ the 
uncertainty of men-of-war’s movements” 
(‘ Tour,’ p. 218). 
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te.30 Besides these, Captain Carter’s 
wife and little son were on the schooner; and 
there were several steerage passengers. 
Among them were a man named Read, bound 
for Hobart Town, and an Englishman called 
Bainbridge, who, with his son, was return- 
ing from California to his home in Tahiti.*! 
mt is upon his departure from Honolulu 
that an element of mystery enters Elwes’s 
hitherto straightforward narrative, in which, 
as I have showed, point after point can be 
corroborated by independent evidence,” 
There is, in short, no record of a schooner 
Caroline, of Hobart Town, commanded by a 
Captain Carter, entering or sailing from 
Honolulu during the year 1849. 

And yet the vessel in which Elwes left the 
Hawaiian Islands seems identifiable. On 
April 9, 1849, the English schooner Eliza, 
Captain Chard, arrived at Honolulu, 
seventy-eight days from Hobart Town.5 The 
departure of the Eliza is not recorded, but 
on June 24, 1849, she returned to Honolulu 
from San Francisco, after a voyage of 
eighteen days from the California port.™ 


The included ‘‘ Chas, Titcomb, 
., Geo. 


riel, Wm. Heath, Thos, Joyce, 
Chas. Thornton, Ed. Sutton, Jos, Browne 
and servant.’’55 The Eliza sailed from Hono- 
lulu for Tahiti and Hobart Town, on July 9, 
1849.56 From a list of ‘‘ Arrivals and Depar- 
tures of Merchant Vessels at and from the 
Port of Honolulu, for the Year 1849,’’5? not 


30‘ Tour,’ p. 223. What Elwes has to say of 
this person, the “ Doctor Johnson ” of Herman 
Melville’s ‘Omoo,’ I shall discuss in the article 
mentioned at the opening of this note. 

31 Ibid, p. 223. According to the Polynesian, 
vi, p. 31, Guly 7, 1849); ibid., vi, p. 35 (July 14, 
1849), Thomas Bainbridge and son arrived in 
Honolulu, July 4, 1849, on the American ship 
James Munroe, from San Francisco. 

32 As, for example, Elwes’s story of the men 
who set out in a whale-boat from Honolulu for 
California and had not been heard from. 
These were probably certain members of the 
crew of the p Freith who began their voyage 
in a stolen boat on Feb. 19, 1849, as re- 
ported in the Friend vii, 21 (March 1, 1849). 

3% The Polynesian v, p. 191, (April 14, 1849); 
the Friend, vii, p. 40 (May 1, 1849). 

% The Polynesian vi, p. 27 (June 30, 1849). 

% The Polynesian, vi, p. 39 (July 14, 1849). 
Charles Titcomb had received a Hawaiian pass- 
port on April 10, 1849 (ibid). In the Poly- 
nesian for June 30, 1849 (vi. 27), he is men- 
met as the only passenger landing from the 

iza 


56 The Polynesian, vi, p. 35 (July 14, 1849). 
in in the Polynesian, vi, 141 (Jan. 


only are some of these dates verified,3® but 
the Eliza is described as a schooner of 98-tons, 
a a reported for no other vessel touch- 
ing at Honolulu in 1849. 

We have then the schooner Eliza, of 
Hobart Town, of 98 tons burden, arriving at 
Honolulu, from Tasmania in April, going 
thence to California and returning towa 
the end of June. On July 9 she sails for 
Hobart Town via Tahiti. She is commanded 
by Captain Chard, whose name is not alto- 
gether unlike Carter; and she bears a 
woman’s name, as does the Caroline. The 
conclusion is to me almost unescapable then 
that this, the Eliza, was the vessel on which 
Elwes left Honolulu. 


But why should he suddenly have fallen 
into mystification and have disguised the 
schooner, its captain, and perhaps certain of 
its passengers? with false names? The rea- 
son is, I think, discoverable if we follow 
Elwes’s account of his further adventures in 
the schooner after leaving Papeete. Twenty- 
two days after sailing from Tahiti on Aug. 
17, 1849, land was sighted—the coast of 
Australia, north of Sydney. ( Tour,’ p. 244.) 
This would have been on Sept. 8. Cape 
Howe, at the south-western point of Austra- 
lia, was seen on Sept. 14.4% Early on the 
morning of Sept. 16 the schooner went ashore 
on Flinders Island off the north-eastern coast 
of Tasmania. (‘ Tour’ pp. 245-246.) As 
efforts to float the Caroline were unsuccess- 
ful, it was determined to abandon her. The 
first boatload consisted of the captain, his 
wife and child, a Mr. Campbell, and three 
sailors. With them they took the chrono- 
meter, the captain’s California gold-dust and 
other valuables. (Ibid. p. 246.) 

While the boat was being pulled to the 
beach, Elwes’s companion, Lover, investi- 
gated the schooner. He found to his horror 
that a lighted candle in a flat candlestick had 
been left standing amid the disordered bed- 


38 These are the Eliza’s arrival at Honolulu 
from California on June 24, 1849, and her sail- 
ing for Tahiti on July 9, 1849. 

39 Dr. Johnston is possibly to be identified 
as the Andrew Johnstone who secured a 
Hawaiian passport or July 5, 1849 (The Poly- 
nesian, vi, p. 87—October 13. 1849, where is 
published List no. 8 of “ Passports issued at 
Honolulu... ,” by the Minister of Foreign 
Relations of the Kingdom of Hawii). No other 

rson embarking on the Caroline seems to 

ave procured a peremers, at least under the 
name given him by Elwes. 


40 ‘Tour,’ p. 245. Cape Howe is actually the 
south-eastern point of the Australian continent. 
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clothes in the captain’s berth. Had the roll- 
ing of the vessel overset the candlestick, a fire 
would have been ‘the result, and the lives of 
the passengers, the mate, and those of the 
«crew who still remained on the schooner 
would doubtless have been lost. 

Elwes says of this discovery: ‘“‘ .. . it 
denoted either excessive vin Slee on the 
—_ of the captain, or that he wanted to 

rn the ship.’’ He adds: 

The captain having left the ship, and _ the 
mate and men bein, Fenech and we two hav- 
ing been left in the cabin with a light, the 
blame of course would have fallen upon us. 
All this looked very much as if the vessel had 

n run on shore on purpose; as she was 
insured for more than her value, this was not 
unlikely. (Ibid., p. 247). 

On reaching shore safely, Elwes, Lover 
and Campbell soon left the rest of the party 
and managed to continue their journey to 
Hobart Town. The fate of the Caroline, or 
Eliza, and her crew, officers and other pas- 
— is not reported by Elwes. 

ere, then, is the reason for Elwes’s con- 
cealing the Eliza and her captain behind 
false names. In this passage of his book he 
virtually accuses the captain of a design to 
wreck and burn the schooner for her insur- 
ance, with a peculiarly heartless mass murder 
thrown in. After all, he had no proofs of 
the captain’s intent; his charges rested on 
his strong but possibly unfounded suspicions. 
In an action for libel based upon the use of 
the real names of ship and captain, author 
and publishers might well have been assessed 
heavy damages, a possibility by no means to 
be by them. 

Further, it may be noted that during his 
twenty-seven day voyage from Honolulu to 
Papeete, one of Elwes’s travelling com- 
panions was a living evidence of the fact 
that books containing derogatory allusions 
to living persons in the remote corners of 
the Pacific did not only come to the atten- 
tion of those individuals but were also 
strenuously resented by them. This was Dr. 
Johnston, of whom Elwes said: 
mentioned in no very favourable terms by 
Herman Melville, in ‘Omoo,’ and he was 
excessively angry at the description, and 
always threatened an action against Mr. 
Murray for publishing it.” (‘ Tour,’ pp. 
222-223.) From his knowledge of Melville’s 
book,41 Elwes saw the comparative innocuous- 


41 See ‘ Tour,’ p. 297, where Elwes recounts 
Melville’s story of how mosquitoes were intro- 
duced on the island of Eimeo or Moorea (c 


if. 
*Qmoo, p. 257, in the Standard Edition of 


“He is’ 


ness of the American’s attack upon Dr, 
Johnston and could compare it with the 
seriousness of his charges against Captain 
Chard of the Eliza. Such were in all proba. 
bility the conclusions which led Elwes to con- 
ceal the identity of the schooner and her 
captain under the veil of pseudonymity.® 
Rosert 8. Forsyrue, 
The Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S.A. 


‘ E BLACK SWAN,’ PEASHOLM 
GREEN, YORK.—On a recent visit to 
this hostelry, I was informed that the house 
had at one time been the property of General 
Wolfe’s mother, and that she had lived there 
with her husband a few months after the 
future general’s birth. I was also told that 
General Wolfe was born in the house, but 
of that there does not appear to be any 
evidence whatever ; both the ‘ Encycl. Brit.,’ 
and the ‘ D.N.B.’ give Westerham, Kent, as 
his birth-place. Apparently, General Wolfe's 
father et mother worshipped in St. Cuth. 
bert’s, Peasholm Green, and their connec- 
tion with the church has been rcognised by 
the Canadian memorial, which was put up, 
by the Canadians I believe, after the war. 
The Black Swan appears to have been the 
town house of a former Lord Mayor of York, 
Sir William Bowes, to whom there is a 
memorial in St. Cuthbert’s. Morris men- 
tions this in his history of York in the 
‘Little Guides ’’ series, but he makes no 
mention either of the Wolfe’s, or of the 
Black Swan. 


TOW’S COTTAGES, HADLOW, KENT.— 
These very old cottages, formerly one 
building, have been taken down and will be 
rebuilt at Forest Row, near East Grinstead, 
Sussex. Local belief was that Caxton was 
either born in the old Hadlow house, or at 
least lived there. 


J. ARDAGH. 


Melville’s * Works,’ London: Constable and 
Company, 1922). Elwes, however, transfers the 
scene of the anecdote to Tahiti. 

42 The name “ Caroline ” may have been bor- 
rowed by Elwes from either two vessels 
bearing that name which were in the Pacific 
in 1849-50. e was a Hawaiian schooner 
which plied between Honolulu and San Fran- 
cisco. See the Friend, vii, p. 76, (Nov. 15, 


1849); ibid., viii, p. 32 (April 1, 1850). Captain 
J. O. Carter had been in command of the royal 
yacht Kamehameha III in 1848 (ibid., vii, p. 
15 (Feb. 1, 1849). 
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ing to know which is the correct pattern 
the harp to represent Ireland. Qn the 
Royal Standard the harp has the figure of a 
woman. On the coat of the King-of-Arms 
Scotland the harp has no woman, see Z'he 
Times of May 11, p. 16. All the badges of 


HE IRISH HARP.—It would be interest- 
of 


the Irish iment, with the exception of 
the senior Irish Regiment, The Royal 
Irish, have the woman on the harp. It will 


also be noticed that the florin and half- 
erown of 1921 have the woman, whereas those 
of a later issue have no woman. As all 

| badges and the coinage are official, 
it would be interesting to know how these 
differences occur and which form is correct. 

I have never seen an Irish harp (instru- 
ment) depicted with the figure of a woman 


it. 
Tue Royat 


IAM DUTTON.—Is anything known 
of William Dutton, a ward of Oliver 
Cromwell and, in 1653, a pupil of Andrew 
Marvell, residing with his tutor in the 
house of John Oxenbridge, Fellow of Eton? 


Wasey STERRY. 
The British Consulate, Alexandria. 


Gi BALDWIN LE STRANGE.—He was 4 
knight, connected with Gloucestershire, 
married Margaret Ludlow, an heiress, and 
died 1431. “his only child, Elizabeth or 
Margaret, married Robert Molyneux. As 
Sir Baldwin quartered de Somery, de Albini, 
etc., he must have been descended from John 
Le Strange, died 1275, father of the 1st Lord 
Strange of Knockin, who died 1309; but i 
cannot find him in any pedigree, and the Le 
Stranges of Hunstanton, Norfolk, cannot 
identify him. Can any reader help? 
C. PartTrRIpGE, F.s.A. 


RICHARD SAVAGE (1678 ?-1743). — Can 

any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ say whether 
Savage married, and if so whether he had 
any children who survived him? If so I 
shall be glad of particulars. The ‘ Diction- 
ary of National Biography’ is silent on 
those points. 

J. B. Wuirmore. 

‘THE LITERATURE OF THE POOR.’— 

William Blanchard Jerrold wrote a 
series of papers under the above heading for 
the Daily od in 1846 (Boase, ‘ Modern 
Biography,’ ii. 89). I am anxious to know 


der if any of your correspondents can give 
me the exact dates under which these papers 
were published in the Daily News? 


W. Roserts. 
69 Park Hill, S.W.4. 


IGNOR FOLI.—Allan James Foley, better 
known as ‘‘ Signor Foli,’’ was born at 
Cahir, Ireland, in 18%. But on what 
day? He died at Southport, Lancashire, on 
Oct. 20, 1899, and is buried in the municipal 
cemetery in that town. 


DAMS OF KING’S COLLEGE, CAM- © 
BRIDGE.—In a diary of a visitor 


to Cambridge in 1717 is the entry 
“Din’d with Mr. Adams, Provost of 
King’s.”” Can anyone kindly give 


me a reference which will enable me to as- 
certain what children Adams had and into 
what families they married? 


(Mrs.) A. H. Raptce. 


IR JOHN HYNDE COTTON’S PIC- 
TURES.—In a list of Sir John Hynde 
Cotton’s pictures at Madingley in 1743 is 
mentioned a portrait of ‘‘ Mr. Hamond.’’ 
Has any reader seen this or any other Ham- 
mond portrait? Is it known what hap- 
pened to Cotton’s collection ? 


(Mrs.) A. H. Rapice. 


“T AWNE.’’—Can anyone kindly give me 
a definition of the term ‘‘lawne”’ as 
applied to a piece of ground in the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. 
(Mrs.) A. H. Raptce. 


ECORDS OF THE ENCLOSURE COM- 
MISSIONERS.—I have for some time 
been ae at the history of the Georgian 
Enclosure Movement, and have managed to 
persuade our local Antiquarian Society to 
ublish one or two instalments of what I 
ope will be a detailed treatise upon it. 

I have searched through the records of my 
own county (Nottinghamshire) in the effort 
to find any svrviving traces of the Enclosure 
Commissioners’ working papers, and have 
been fortunate in running to earth two 
minute books, each giving a detailed account 
of the work of one body of Commissioners. 
One of these is to be published next year, 
with notes by myself. 


I fancy that the Commissioners’ working 
papers have very rarely survived; probably 
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they generally made a bonfire of the lot as 
soon as the award had been executed. The 
British Museum has none, neither has 
either the London School of Economics, or 
the Public Record Office. There are, how- 
ever, one or two minute-books at Bristol, and 
two or three at Birmingham, a friend tells 


me. 

I should be very grateful if any reader 
either having an Enclosure Commission’s 
minute-book, or knowing of any in either a 
public or private library would be good 
enough to send‘ me a brief note of the par- 
ticulars. 


W. E. Tate. 


NCIDENT IN SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 
JOURNAL.—On Nov. 28, 1826, when 
Scott had returned to Edinburgh after his 
tour of England and France, he mentions 
the unexpected suicide of a friend or ac- 
quaintance of his, but does not disclose the 
name. In his own words, he says:— 


Dined with Walter and Jane at Mrs. Jobson’s. 
When we returned were astonished at the 
news of . . .’s death, and the manner of it; 
a quieter, more inoffensive, mild, and staid 
mind I never knew. He was happy in his 
domestic relations; and on the very day on 
which the rash deed was committed was to 
have embarked for rejoining his wife and child, 
whom I so lately saw anxious to impart to 
him their improved prospects. 

November 29. Awaked from horrid dreams to 
reconsideration of the sad reality; he was such 
a kind, obliging, assiduous creature. I thought 
he came to my bedside to expostulate with me 
how I could believe such a scandal, and I 
thought I detected that it was but a spirit who 
spoke, by the paleness of his look and the blood 
flowing from his cravat. I had the nightmare 
in short, and no wonder. 


Does anyone know who the person referred 
to was? 


Watter R. Cunuirre. 


Two EPITAPHS: LOCATION WANTED. 

—A reader has kindly sent the follow- 
ing for my second edition of ‘ Quaint 
Epitaphs ’ :— 

1. Here lies John Bun, 

He was killed by a Gun. 

His name was not Bun but Wood 

But Wood would not rhyme with Gun 

But Bun would. 

2. Near this village is a tombstone erected 
to a husband and wife; upon the stones are 
the words 

They may rest in peace. 

Where are, or were, they to be found? 


M. Davies. 


“RUE JOYEUSE,” ROUEN.—In Sep. 

tember, 1914, some of the nurses of No, 
VII General Hospital, were billeted on g 
convent in the Rue Joyeuse at Rouen. (Can 
anyone kindly tell me to what order that 
convent belonged, and what is the origin of 
the name of the street? I believe the name 
is now changed, and should like to learn the 
present name, and any other information 
about the street or the convent. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse, 


DAMS, INSTRUMENT - MAKERS, 

XVIII CENT.—Information is desired 
about any records that are known to have sur- 
vived relating to the business of George 
Adams (1704-1773), ‘‘ instrument-maker to 
King George III,” of 60, Fleet Street, Lon- 
don. He was succeeded by his son George 
Adams the younger (1750-1795) and after- 
wards by Dudley Adams. The business does 
not appear to have continued under the 
name of Adams after 1825. 


A. V. JupcEs, 


“ (1ACABULUM.” — In Scott’s ‘ Count 
Robert of Paris,’ ch. xx. it is said that 

Hereward showed no lack of appetite when 

confronted with a cold pasty, 

while the assistance of his attendant enabled 


he to make a clear cacabulum of what was 
eft. 


What is a cacabulum? 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


URZON FAMILY.—I should be . very 
grateful if any reader could refer me to 

a relible pedigree of the Curzons of Croxhall, 
now extinct except in descendants through 
females. I particularly want to trace the 
ascendants of the Curzon daughter, who 
about the late Tudor era married a Lewis 
(or Lewes), of Stanford Park, Co. Notting- 


ham. 
F. H. M. Hvco. 


WANTED.—A good deal of interest 
has been aroused by the attempt to deter 
mine the source of this inscription from the 
Mark Hopkins memorial gateway, at Williams 


College :— 
“ Clim) high 
Climb far 
Your goal 
The sky 
Your aim 
The star.” 


I should appreciate information. 


Aurrep H. Hott, 
Williamston, Mass., U.S.A. 


\ 
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ABBOT OF ROME.” 
(clxx. 282, 320). 


[? seems that this impressive title, applied 
to Dionysius the Little, may not mean 
very much. a a good number of his 
works have come down to us, most of the 
details of his life are shrouded in obscurity. 
The details of his birth and death are not 
known, nor the year in which he arrived, a 
Scythian, at Rome. The little certain infor- 
mation that we have of him is to be found, 
in the main, in the pages of Cassiodorus, 
with whom he was a fellow-worker, and 
Cassiodorus calls him a monk. The venerable 
Bede and the deacon Paulus, who wrote his- 
tory at Monte Cassino in the eighth century, 
call him an abbot. But they do not mention 
the name of the monastery, of which he was 
the head. Is it not possible that they gave 
him this title of respect because ~ re- 
garded it as due to a distinguished scholar, 
who did so much to reveal the literary trea- 
sures of the Greek Empire to Western 
Europe, just as in our own days a learned 
man is not unfrequently called ‘‘ professor "’ 
by his friends and neighbours, even. though 
he may have no legal right to that honour- 
able appellation. 

Indirect proof that Dionysius was never 
an abbot may perhaps be drawn from the 
following considerations. Cassiodorus, amid 
the pinewoods of Ravenna, consented to act 
as minister to ‘Theodoric and succeeding 
Ostrogothic rulers in the hope of sav- 
ing Roman civilization from destruction 
by the barbarians. But in 538 the Greek 
general Belisarius and the Goths were en- 

ed in war, and Cassiodorus realized that 

could do no more, as far as Central Italy 
was concerned. So he withdrew to his im- 
mense ancestral estates in the south, where 
by the little river Pellene, amid orchards 
and fishponds, in a remote oasis by the 
Ionian Sea, he had already founded the so- 
called ‘‘ monastery ’’ of Vivarium. The main 
object of the institution was to preserve 
classical literature, so threatened by the war, 
for future generations. Von Bardenhewer 
suggested that Dionysius, towards the end of 
his life, went to the monastery to teach; 
presumably he was not performing the func- 
tions of an abbot when he was lecturing on 
dialectics in sunny Calabria. Again, it 
appears that Cassi 


orus was never an abbot, 


that he declined the dignity because he 
feared that all his time would be absorbed 
by petty administrative details. And yet he 
has been referred to frequently as the abbot 
of Vivarium. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


SPECULATION ABOUT ‘ TWELFTH 
NIGHT’ (clxx. 326). — Miss Garvin 
makes an interesting point in calling atten- 
tion to the old French weaving-songs in con- 
nection with the chant of ‘‘ the spinsters and 
the knitters in the sun” in ‘ Twelfth 
Night,’ II. iv. She tells us that the songs 
were based upon imaginary historical epi- 
sodes, and suggests that by one channel or 
another they may have reached Shakespeare. 
It seems unnecessary to go beyond Thomas 
Deloney’s ‘ Jack of Newberie’ (1597) for an 
answer. Deloney’s biographer and editor, F. 
O. Mann, suggests’ that his subject may 
have a to an exiled family of French 
weavers. Nashe calls him ‘‘ the Balletting 
Silke-Weaver of Norwich,’”’ and if Mrss 
Garvin turns to the Oxford edition of 
Deloney pp. 31-3 she will find two Weavers’ 
Songs, the longer of which is a ballad of 
a Knight and “the faire flower of North- 
umberland.’”’ This has been supposd to be 
traditional, and it would be interesting if 
Miss Garvin would compare it with the 
nding analogies. oney may have trans- 
thi sett or simpl tien inspired 
by a tradition with which he was only too 
familiar. 

But it must be remembered that he had 
no monopoly in such matters, although, of 
the references given in Ritson ‘ Ancient 
Songs’ p. Ixxix, I think the extract from 
Hall’s Satires may possibly be directed 
against him. I cannot see that Isaac 
D’Israeli, who uses Ritson freely, adds much 
to our knowledge of the subject, in his 
‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ except that he 
points out that “singing at the wheel” 
must have been a very old custom. It is 
best known, perhaps to us, not in a French 
or English setting at all, but from Gretchen’s 
song in ‘ Faust. 

H. W. CRUNDELL. 


WILLIAM SANDYS, ob. c. 1655 (clxx. 

297).—He was son of Sir Miles Sandys, 
of Miserdon, Co. Gloucester and Mary, dau. 
of Sir John Hanbury, of Kelmarsh, Co. 
Northampton. He died 19 July, 1649, aged 
twenty-five. His wife’s will was proved in 


P.C.C. 1656, f. 446. 
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See Fenwick and Metcalfe ‘ Visitation of 
Gloucester 1682-3.’ 
Wasry STERRY. 


'ASHIONS IN NOTEPAPER (clxx. 191, 
339).—I do not venture to indulge in 
remarks as to the earliest ‘‘ general use ’’ 
of black-edged notepaper, but would refer 
to ‘N. & 0. 5 S. v. 206, where is quoted 
a letter of 1745 written on a sheet of such 
paper. The writer draws special attention 
to it as something that “‘ you never saw... 
like it before but here [Florence] everybody 
uses it but myself.’’ 

A holograph letter by Admiral Sir G. 
Rooke, written from ‘‘ Veigoe”’ in 1702, 
which is preserved in a volume of autographs 
in the possession of this Royal Society of 
Antiquaries, is on Sacinedaek paper. The 
little decorations which CoLonEL SoutTHaM 
mentions were common on ladies’ envelopes 
and notepaper in the first part of the nine- 
teenth century. A trefoil, or small flower, 
a bird or a head were favourite ornaments. 


bs PERFUMES CHORDED LIKE MUSI- 

CAL NOTES” (clxx. 335).—I think 
this refers to the fact that perfume manufac- 
turers arrange the various primitive essences 
so that by proper admixture from the series 
a new perfume can be made, just as from 
the octave of musical notes a variety of 
chords can be found. I know that this is 
done, and have seen it done, and the result- 
ing —, is to the ordinary nose quite 
a different scent to any of those going to 
form it. I believe, however, the skilled 
manufacturers, like those of Grasse, are able 
to tell what essences are in any new per- 
fume placed on the market. 


F. Witttam Cock, 


LANGFER (rectius LANKFER) (clxx. 

263, 302, 336).—To show the rarity of 
this name and to add to its various spell- 
ings, it may be mentioned that only three 
instances occur in the London P.O. Direc- 
tory for 1936: Lanfear, Langfier, and Len- 
fore. I have known one case of Landfear as 
a baptismal name. 


May we take it that the last ‘‘ Lanvar of | 
‘much the 


Lanfar”’ is correct, or is ‘‘ of ’’ a misprint 


for “or”? 
W. W Gr. 


OMERSET DIALECT: DABINETT 
(clxx. 99, 339).—This name for a variety 

of cider-apple is that of its first producer or 
populariser. I was not. sure of this when 


‘a certain mark. 


ublishing the Glossary in which it occurs 
bate stated the fact. 


W. W. Gui 


‘“ QALE BY CANT ” (clxx. 336, s.v. ‘‘ Sale 

by Hand’’).—A rather earlier and 
perhaps more circumstantial use of this ex- 
pression than the one mentioned by Sm 
Amprose Heat can be found in the Statute 
Laws of the Isle of Man, at the year 1747, 
It is not now used in the island, and even 
formerly may have been confined to legal 
phraseology. 

And whereas the Coroners and Sergeants of 
Barronys within this Isle have of late Years 
by the Litigiousness of the People and the 
Intercourse of Strangers been put to extra 
ordinary Trouble and Charges in the selling 
of Pawn Goods by Executions at Publick Cant, 
and others by Orders of Chancery, without 
proper Allowance for the same, to recompence 
which, for the Time to come, be it enacted by 
the Authority aforesaid, That. (over and besides 
the usual Fees) whenever any Coroner, Lock- 
man, or Sergeant, shall hereafter sell Pawn 
Goods by Virtue of any Decree or Execution 
whatsoever upon Publick Cant or Auction, he 
shall have and be allowed for his extraordina: 
Trouble, loss of Time and Expences, one 
ling out of every Pound, to be retained out 
of the Debtor’s Goods which had been taken in 
Pawn, exclusive of the Creditor’s Debt, and the 
former Fees and all other Charges attending 
it; which Poundage is to be regulated by the 
Debt in Execution; and in like Manner when 
Goods are sold by any interlocutory Order of 
Chancery upon Publick Auction by any of the 
said Officers, etc. 


The ‘Shorter Oxford Dictionary’ has 
Cant in this sense as a_ substantive 
from 1705, and as a verb from 1720; 
both chiefly Irish.’ The English 
Dialect Dictionary’ has more to say 
about the word (written ‘‘ Kent’’ in Co 


Down), and records the compounds ‘‘ Cant- 


ing-master,’’ ‘‘ Canting-caller,’’ for an aue- 
tioneer, and ‘‘ candle-canting ’’ for the sell- 
ing of goods while a candle burned down to 
The ‘ E.D.D.’ suggests a 
different derivation from that implied 
in the references in the Oxford Dic- 
tionaries; viz., through Old French from 
mediaeval Latin in quantum, ‘for how 
mu ” 

therefore, would seem to be 

urray is right, it had an etymologi 

allusion to the sing-song eloquence of the 
auctioneer. It does not appear that a town- 
crier or other ‘‘ announcer’ was necessarily 
concerned.. 


W. W. Gut. 
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ENRY DE BULMER alias DE FAR- 
LINGTON (clxx. 138, 231, 283, 320).— 
The suppositiin that this Henry of Bulmer 
was usually either in his own time or later 
as de Farlington is quite within the 
probabilities (which are all ge negative in 
character) already suggested at third 
reference, and while the Henry who made 
donations to the monks of Tynemouth and 
to the Tyne Bridge at Newcastle and who 
had held some bag rights in land at 
Jesmond in or before 1190 (A.A. 3rd series, 
vol. i.) and whose whole interest in Jesmon 
manor appears to have terminated before 
1200 (see Dr. Dendy, op. cit. 34-5) was of 
the Bulmer stock not descended from Bert- 
ram the second (father of Emma), it is cer- 
tainly not unlikely that he was, as Dr. 
Dendy suggests, the son of a grandson of 
Bertram the first, who (unless Dr. Round’s 
contention to the contrary is correct) was 
the ancestor, not father, of Emma the 


ress. 

Mention of de Farlington im connection 
with the Hampshire Asselegh heiress intro- 
duces one more item into the webb of pos- 
sibilities. There was in Hampshire near 
the ancestor, not father, of Emma the 
lington (XI-century Ferlington). Is it not 
very likely that the Henry of Farlington 
who married the Keeper’s ‘Sines Joan was 
a member of a local family, without any 
northern Bulmer connection ? 

The Hampshire volumes of ‘ V.C.H.’ in 
dealing with Farlington and the forest of 
Beer (Bere) do not throw any light upon 


this matter. 
R. B. Heppte. 


KELED BY LIGHTNING. — (clxx. 295, 
339).—Another example is:—On a tab- 
let outside the south wall of the transept of 
Stanton Harcourt Church, Co. Oxford. 
NEAR THIS PLACE LIE THE BODIES OF 
JOHN HEWET AND SARAH DREW 
AN INDUSTRIOUS YOUNG MAN AND 
VIRTUOUS MAIDEN OF THIS PARISH, 
CONTRACTED IN MARRIAGE. 
WHO BEING WITH MANY OTHERS AT HARVEST 
WORK WERE BOTH IN ONE INSTANT KILLED 
BY LIGTHNING ON THE LAST DAY OF JULY 


(Here follow two four-lined stanzas com- 
posed by Alexander Pope). 
W. BrapBRooke. 
_ The following extract is from Aris’s Birm- 
ingham Gazette of Oct. 26, 1789:— 
A very handsome monument has been just 


erected by the Earl of Aylesford, under the 


tree in his Lordship’s park at Packington, 
where an unfortunate man was killed by Light- 
ening. The following is the inscription: “ On 
Thursday, September 3, 1789, William Cawsey, 
of London, Farrier, was on this spot struci 
dead by lightening. To commemorate this awful 
event, as well as to warn others from exposing 
themselves to the same danger, by taking 
shelter in a thunder storm under trees, this 
monument is erected. 


The monument is still standing in Pack- 
ington Park, near Meriden, Warwickshire, 
by the side of the old coaching road from 


d| London to Holyhead. 


BengaMiIn WALKER. 


OLD CALAIS (clxx. 209, 249, 268, 322, 

358).—In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
August and September 1816 is, I find, a very 
interesting account of Calais by a continental 
traveller. He describes his attempt to find 
the grave of Lady Hamilton as follows: 


We visited the strangers’ or heretics buryi 
ground, which is situated without the walls o 
the town, and sought in vain for the grave of 
the. famed Lady Hamilton who was there 
buried by a subscription made in the town. Her 
ashes now mingle indiscriminately with those 
of the vulgar dead, without the slightest memo- 
rial where they rest. The burying ground is 
merely an open field by the road side. 

In the Rue Frangaise an old house now 
bears a tablet with the following  inscrip- 
tions : 

Emma Lady Hamiltoa, the friend of Admiral 
Nelson, died in this house January 15th 1815. 
This tablet is erected by British Officers serv- 
ing in Calais during the Great War in memory 
of Lord Nelson’s last request. 1918. 

This tablet has been placed here in deference 
to the last request of Vice-Admiral Horatio 
Nelson with a view to perpetuate the memory 
of Emma Lady Hamilton who died in this 
house in extreme poverty January 15th 1815. 
Adversity falls upon certain beings for whom 
one would expect only joy. But their beauty 
which embellished the world is prolonged be- 
—_ their decline. Lady Hamilton was indeed 

utiful among women. N.P.F. Master 
Mariner. Calais 1932. 

Where can I find a plan which shows the 
old burying ground? it still remain? 

I am told that the old town was still 
enclosed with walls in 1877, if not to a later 
‘date. When was Hogarth’s Gateway re- 
moved ? R. 


WitH A LOBSTER ON A STRING (clxx. 

318).—This is one of the most familiar 
incidents in the life of Charles Baudelaire 
the decadent French t. It is fully re- 
corded in a lately published binpegiy of 
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May 23, 1936, 


him, but as it has one of the “ precious” 
new type of title (“ Ariel’’: Shelley {no 
doubt] ‘‘Mustard’’ meaning the Duke of 
Wellington), I cannot (I am glad to say), 


call it to mind. 
Epwarp Heron. ALLEN. 


BRISTOW GENEALOGY (clxx. 334).— 
The Robert Bristow who married 
Catherine Woolley, had issue :— 

1. Robert, of whom presently. 

II. William, a chief commissioner of 
revenue in Ireland, who died unmarried 
in 1758. 

III. John, of Quidenham Hall. He married 
in 1733, Anne, Judith Foisin, and had 
issue 

A. Henry, of Dover St., Piccadilly, Capt. 
and Lieut.-Col. in the Coldstream Guards. 
He married his cousin Anne Dashwood, 
one of the maids of honour to Queen Char- 
lotte. He left issue: — 

(a). George, page of honour to Queen 
Charlotte, Lieut.-Col. Grenadier Guards, 
and afterwards aide-de-camp and private 
secretary to the Marquess of Wellesley, 
Governor-General of India. He married 
in 1805, Elizabeth Lacy, dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. Howe, of Bath. He had issue, five 
sons and four 

(l.a). Thomas Henry, Capt. in the 
army, b. 25 Oct., 1807; married 15 June, 
1841, Susanna Elizabeth, dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. Percy Groves, of Broughton, Kent. 

(2.a). George William Grant, b. 1809, 
in the H.E.I. Co.’s military service; mar- 
ried 1832, Isabella, dau. of Major-Gen. 
Colin Campbell, Commander of the Forces 
at the Cape of Good Hope. 

(3.a). Cerjat Michael, b. 1811; in the 
H.E.1. Co.’s military service; died un- 
married 1839. 

(4.0). John Samuel, b. 1815; in the 
H.E.I. Co.’s mili service, 

(5.a). Pellegrine Howe, b. 1818; in the 
H.E.I. Co.’s military service. D. 1846. 

(l.a). Elizabeth Georgiana, married 
1825, to Col. Dundas, of Manor. 

(2.2). Anne Catherine, married 1830 to 
J. Spencer Judge, of Calcutta. 


(3.a). Sabina Maria, married 1834, to}. 


her cousin, Robert Neave, of the H.E.I. 


Co.’s service, nephew of Sir Thomas Neave, | 


Bart., of Dagnam Park, Co. Essex. 

(4.a). Lacy Anne, married 1836, to Cap- 
tain Daniel, of the H.E.I. Co.’s military 
service. 

(b) _Madeline,married 1799, to Lieut.- 
Andrew Cerjat, of the Life Guards, and left 


issue. 

B. John, president of the Board of Trade, 
who married Emilia Wrangham; had 
issue :— 

(a). John Charles, of Enseme Hill, West. 
morland. He married Sophia, eldest dau, 
of John Richardson, of the Bengal Ciyi] 
Service, and his son, John William, was 
in the H.E.I. Co.’s military service. 

C. William, ga 17 Dec. 1750, married 


in May, 1782, Mary, dau. of Anthony 
Sawyer, of Heywood | e, Berkshire, 
and had issue, as descri by Mrs, 
Raptice. 


John of Guidenham Hall, had also eight 
daughters, six of whom married. 

Robert, the eldest son and heir of the first 
named Robert Bristow, married Sarah 
Warde, and died 3 Nov., 1737, leaving four 
sons :—Robert, John, William and George. 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.8.A, (SCOT.). 
Colonel —- Bristow, who died in Cal- 


cutta in , had five sons and four 
daughters :— 
Thomas Henry. 


George William Grant. 
Cerjat Michael. 

John Samuel, 
Pellegrine Howe. 

(The four last were in the Bengal Army 

of the Hon. East India Company). 
Elizabeth Georgiana. 
Anne Catherine. 
Sabina Maria. 
Lucy Anna. 

For further details see Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry ’ of 1871—5th edition. In the 8th 
edition—1894—the family does not appear. 

Cerjat Michael died at Neemuch, Central 
India, on 22 March, 1839. 

George William Grant died at Southsea, 
Hants, on 6 Jan. 

Details as to dates of commissions, regi- 
‘ments in which they served, etc. for these 
two, will be found in vol. i of Major V. C. 
P. Hodson’s ‘ List of Officers of the Bengal 


‘Army, 1758-1834.’ Constable and Com- 
pany. 1927. pp. 207 208. 
J. H. 
Lieut.-Col. 


_ I can supply Mrs, A. H. Rapice with in- 
formation concerning Nicholas Bristow, of 
Ayot St. Lawrence and Little Bibbesworth 
(not Bittesworth), 1563-1626, and his prede- 
cessors. There is also a pedigree of the’ 
the family in Clutterbuck’s ‘ Herts,’’ ii, 254; 


but it does not include the younger branch 
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which she requires. They may perhaps be 
recorded in the Bristow pedigree in Miscel- 
lanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 5th Series, 
vii, 57-59. 
H. C. ANDREWS, 
RMS FOR IDENTIFICATION (clxx. 
334).—I find on referring to Cussans’s 
‘History of Hertfordshire’ that what 
Clutterbuck describes as a fess is by Cussans 
called a chevron. The arms are now identi- 
fiable as Staveley, and the marriage indicated 
by the impaled coat is clearly that of James 
Sibbald and Mary Staveley for which a 
licence was issued by the Bishop of London. 
J. B. WHITMORE. 


EMAN, GARNETT AND HALLEY 
FAMILIES (clxx. 321).—I am _ encour- 
aged by the reference in your correspondent’s 
reply to his friend’s large collection of 
material on his history of the Freeman 
families in England and America to ask for 
his help in identifying three boys who were 
admitted to Westminster School in the first 
half of the eighteenth century and remain 
hitherto unidentified. 
Walker Freeman was admitted in August, 
1718, aged 8, and was still at school in 1723. 
Feilder Freeman was admitted in June, 
1721, aged 8, and was still at school in 1725. 
Berkeley Freeman was admitted in June, 
1725, 13, and was still at school in 1727. 
The combination of Berkeley and Freeman 
suggests a possible connection with Freemans 
of Castle Cor, Co. Cork, who were allied, 
through the Deanes of Berkeley, Co. Wex- 
ford, with the Berkeleys of Berkeley. 
el be glad to receive information 


J. B. Wuirmore. 
65, Coleherne Court, London, S.W.5. 


“AUNT LOUISA” (clxx. 335). — There 
are no books by ‘“‘ Aunt Louisa ’’ in the 
Bodleian Library. The British Museum 
Catalogue has the following entries :— 
‘Stories from famous ballads with addi- 
tions by ‘Aunt Louisa’; ‘ Aunt Louisa’s 
London Toy books’; ‘ Aunt Louisa’s Magic 
Modeller’ (pub. Warne); ‘ Stories of Old’ 
(Warne), ‘Sunday Books’; ‘ Child’s 
Finger-post’; ‘ Excelsior Poetry book for 
Young’; ‘ Fervent Prayer’; ‘ Harry 
Brightside ’; ‘ Nelly the —— Girl’; ‘ Old 
Age and its Burdens ’—published at varying 


dates between 1852 and 1887. 


After the entry ‘‘ Louisa, Aunt” the re- 
ference is ‘ps. Greenwood, G.” This is 


Grace Greenwood, which is a pseudonym of 


Sarah Jane Clarke—afterwards Mrs. Lip- 
pincott, an American writer. 

“Aunt Louisa’’ is given in ‘ Cushing's 
Dictionary of Pseudonyms’ as Mrs. Louisa 
Rd. Valentine, the authoress of ‘‘ Wee wee 


stories.’ 
A. M. Cotman. 


The only ‘‘ Aunt Louisa’ book I possess 
is entitled: —‘ Aunt Louisa’s Sunday Pic- 
ture Book. Comprising Joseph and His 
Brethren. The Story of King David. The 
Wonders of Providence. e Proverbs of 
Solomon.’ It has twenty-four pages of illus- 
trations, printed in colours by Kronheim, 
and was published by Frederick Warne and 
Co., Bedford Street, Strand. No date, but 
probably about 1875. 

BEnsaMin WALKER. 


Words WRITTEN NOT SPOKEN (clxx. 
294, 339).—‘‘ Pshaw!”’ is still heard not 
infrequently in America, though certainly 
obsolescent. As for ‘ Yours etc.’’ it is used 
here by lawyers in certain kinds of formal 
letters, and I have heard any other form 
would be thought unusual. Its significance 
is ign of complete impersonality. I 
agree with W. H. J. that it is a slack form, 
but find little reason for anything save a 
signature in a letter to the press. Did not 
people say ‘‘ Your servant ’’ on taking leave 
in the eighteenth century? enue 


NATALIE (clxx. 325, s.v. “Memorabilia’.— 

Whether ‘‘rare or not, in Victorian 
days,’’ the name Natalie was most familiar 
throughout Europe to all readers of news- 
papers, owing to the continual accounts of 
the doings of Queen Natalie of Servia (as it 
was spelt in those days). On the north wall 
of the chancel of the little church at Bidart 
(near St. Jean de Luz, and on Route 
Nationale No. X) may still be seen a photo- 
graph of Pope Pius X, dated 1900, and 
given by his Holiness to Queen Natalie 
especially for this church of Bidart, with 
three or four autograph lines by the Pope 
above his signature. This, no doubt, has 
helped to keep the name alive in the 
Basque Provinces. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


UTHOR WANTED. (clxx. 247, 323).— 
‘ Thoughts on a Pebble,’ by the Rev. Gideon 
Martell is by no means anonymous or scarce. 
It is still a perfect book to give to a beginner 
visiting the Shore. The eighth edition was 
published in 1849. The lines quoted do not 


occur in it. 
Epwarp Heron-A.ey. 
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The Concise Oxford Dictionary of English 
Place-Names, By Eilert Ekwall. (Oxford 
The Clarendon Press. 15s. net). 


WE can but hope and believe — with so 
many favourable influences playing 
upon them—that more people than ever be- 
fore are being stirred up to take an intelli- 
gent interest in the history of the district 
they live in. To do so is certainly to acquire 
an interest in the names of the , and 
the well provided bookshelf will certainly 
hold such work on place-names as can be 
rocured. The monographs of the English 

lace-Name Society are covering the ground 
as a whole county by county with what, in 
view of the nature of the task, may be called 
regres & but there will be years yet before 
the is completed, and, moreover, even 
when that has io accomplished a “‘ con- 
cise’ dictionary of place-names will still be 
in the highest degree usful. This new dic- 
tionary from Oxford, then, will hardly fail 
to meet with a hearty welcome. 

The sources from which the material for 
the dictionary has been taken are chiefly the 
older records. Collection from them has 
been made, with little exception by Professor 
Ekwall himself, and he has also tested the 
proposed etymologies and introduced a num- 
ber of new ones. A notable feature, likely 
to be very popular with those who use the 
book, is the elucidation of the surnames 
which form so frequent an addition to place- 
names. Thus Sutton, Aston, Weston, Bar- 
ton, Ashby—to mention a few—which occur 
with many additions, will be found provided 
with indication of the origin whence these 
are derived. The elements of place-name 
study are a little lacking in individuality 
and these touches of personal history are 
decidedly welcome. 

What the study comprises and its value 
are well set out in the full and scholarly In- 
troduction, which especially brings out the 
possible significance of old place-names in 
regard to legends, architecture and anti- 

ities, social organization and customs, in- 

ustries and the like. More important, as 
every reader knows, are the witness place- 
names bear to the distribution of the several 
elements in the population of England, and 
the old words, not otherwise known at all, or 


appearing first in literature at a much late 
date, which have been ed in them 
matters on which Professor Ekwall gives aim 
some good, closely-packed pages. 3 
The etymologies proposed, as he says, am 
not all acce by other scholars. We looked! 
through the Sussex names for examples igu 
which this dictionary offers etymologies difs 
ferent from those ested in the Sussex) 
volume of the English Place-Name Society, 
A few of them may interest our readers. Iq 
““ Winchelsea ’’ Professor Ekwall prefers the 
derivation from OE wincel ‘ corner” and 
OE ég ‘island to that from Wincel, dim 
mutive of the personal name Winece and 
“ea”? stream. He now accepts an OB 
sumpt or sunt ‘‘ marsh”’ rather than a) 
sonal name as the basis of ‘‘Sompting.” The 
puzzling name ‘‘ Amberley”’ he is inclined 
to connect with the woman’s name Eanl 
“ Trotton,’’ which according to the Susse 
volume, he once took to come from a fo 
traeddian “‘ tread,’’ and to mean ‘‘ stepping. 
stones ’’ he now explains as derived perhaps 
from a personal name Trott, perhaps, from 
a form traett (MHG tarz) meaning defianca 
In “ Singleton’? — which the Place-Nams 
volume derives from OE saengel, compari 
the dialect sangle ‘‘ handful, sheaf,’ 
making the name mean ‘‘ thicket of brush 
wood ’’ or the like—he would relate the first 
element to shingle ‘‘ small roundish 
stones’; and in Henfield’’ would 
neither héan felde ‘‘(at the) high open land ™ 
nor henna feld ‘‘ hens’ land,” but han(@y 
feld ‘Feld with rocks.” Pyecombe” 
which in the Place-Name book (“a were 
difficult name ’’) is hesitatingly referred to @ 
personal name Pica or to the OK pay 
“point” is said in the dictionary to be OM 
pie-cumb ‘‘ valley infested gnats.” The 
Suggestion that ‘‘ Cuckfield” is fromm 
‘cuckoo’ is thought less likely than thal 
the name comes from some form of the @ 
cwice “ couch-grass,” or from a ; 
name Cuca. Balecombe’’ should be 
Bealda’s valley,” but that of Baegloc 
perhaps the first element is OE beali 
‘calamity.” “Port” as “town” 
‘harbour’? which is definitely rejected 
the Place-Name survey as the first clemall 
of ‘‘ Portslade” is accepted by Professam 
Ekwall, and for ‘‘ Falmer ”’ as a 
of OK fealu and mere he would seem to pia 
fer fdele ‘‘ pleasant” mere. 
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